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University reacts cautiously to semester proposal: 
Random selection poll to probe student opinion here 


IN GENERAL: FACULTY FOR, STUDENTS AGAINST / “THE BASTARDS DIDN’T EVEN ASK US” 


UNIVERSITYWIDE SURVEY SHOWS BERKELEY, SAN- 
TA BARBARA, AND SAN DIEGO CAMPUSES WILL 
PROBABLY FAVOR THE CHANGE. AT UCSC, STU - 
DENTS WOULD PROBABLY TAKE FOUR CLASSES A 
SEMESTER, BUT AN INFLUENTIAL FACULTY MEM - 
BER FAVORS RETENTION OF THE UNIT CREDIT 
SYSTEM. AN ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT IS DRI - 


VEN UP THE WALL. 


BY ERIC PETERSON 
Assistant Editor 


A proposal to change the 
University of California from its 
present quarter structure to a 
semester system has rocked the 
Santa Cruz campus, throwing 
students, faculty, and a good 
number of staff into a state of 
confusion. 

The confusion is the result 
of student disapproval of some- 
thing over which they have no 
control, yet which affects them 
more than perhaps anyone else 
on campus coupled with the 
result of University-wide dissa- 
tisfaction on the part of faculty 
with the quarter system. 


The “problems” with the 
quarter system began in 1966, 
when the University switched 
from asemester system to the 
presently used quarter system. 

According to UCLA Chan- 
cellor Charles E. Young, the 
students of the University will 
probably disapprove of the mea- 
sure, but he thinks the Univer- 
sity should go ahead .anyway. 

At a press conference some 
weeks ago, Young said that a 
similar reaction from students 
had occured when the original 


Socialist 


BY AMY WIGGINS 
Staff Writer 

Linda Jenness, the Socialist 
Worker’s Party Presidential Can- 
didate, spoke to a crowd of about 
100 students gathered in Merrill 
Dining hall Tuesday afternoon 
last week. 

Jenness began her talk by 
criticizing the way New York 
Governor Nelson’ Rockefeller 
handled the Attica State Prison 
rebellion. 

“The fact of the matter is 


switch from semester to quar- 
ter was announced. 

His reason for supporting the 
Presently proposed switch was 
that the quarter system “hasn’t 
lived up to expectations.” “It 
hasn’t allowed us to do the 


things we would liked to have 
done,”’ the Chancellor said. 

The idea for the switchover 
apparently originated on the Los 
Angeles campus. After polling 
the faculty, the UCLA Academic 
Senate’s Committee on Educa- 
tional Policy brought the matter 
before the Academic Senate pro- 
per. Although committee chair- 
man Ralph Turner suggested 
bringing the question before the 
entire faculty and student pop- 
ulation, the Senate voted to ask 
for the switch, and wants it to 
take effect in 1973-74. 

The student reaction at UCLA 
has been overwhelmingly nega- 
tive towards the Senate’s action. 


One student commented to a 
Press reporter,, “The bastards 
didn’t even ask us.” 

On the Berkeley campus, the 
reaction was somewhat different. 
Though there has been no offi- 
cial action yet, it appears as 
though the Cal faculty likes the 
idea of going back to semesters. 

The last time the matter was 
discussed at Berkeley was in 
April, 1971, when the Committee 
on Educational Policy there pre- 
sented its recommendation, in 
favor of the semester system, to 
the Academic Senate. The Com- 
mittee also recom ded that 
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A THRUST (IV) INTO NEARY’S LAGOON 


BY JOHN CHASE 
Staff Writer 


Construction of the first. 
phase of the 480-unit apartment 


complex and city park in Neary 


Lagoon will go ahead as origi- 


nally scheduled. 


Resumption of work on the 
project is assured following pas- 
sage of two resolutions concern- 
ing it at the Feb. 22 meeting of 
the Santa Cruz City Council. 

One resolution restored the 
building permit issued for the 
project which had been rescinded 
by the council at their February 
8 meeting. 

The other gave approval to a 
land trade between the develo- 
pers, Thrust IV of Sunnyvale, 
and the city, as part of the pro- 
ject. 

Thrust IV had been issued a 
building permit previous to ac- 
tual approval of the land trade 


See Back Page 


candidate: 


the laws in our country aren’t 
made to protect the average citi- 
zen,” Jenness said. 


“They are made to protect 
the privileged few who control 
the wealth.” 


Rockefeller, she contended, 
is the kind of man who makes 
the law work for him. ‘“He’s 
rich and white and male—owns 
half of Venezuela by now.” 

President Nixon came under 
fire for his attempts to hush up 
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Neary’s Lagoon now. 


the Vietnam war as a campaign 
issue. 

“The heaviest bombingsin Vi- 
etnam since 1968 occurred in 
the last few days,” Jenness al- 
leged. 

She characterized the Viet- 
namese people as “‘yellowskinned 
peasants and rice-paddy farmers,” 
and asked, rhetorically, ‘Why 
are we fighting them?” 


“KEEP ON MARCHING” 


Jenness urged the students 
to participate in the anti-war 
demonstration on April 22. 
“Keep on marching, no matter 
how tired you may be of mar- 
ching.”’ 

Touching on the women’s 
movement, she said, ‘“‘We women 
don’t believe the lies any more. 
We don’t accept the myths. 

‘Women were told we are 
naturally inferior, that our only 
destiny in life is raising children. 
We were told we’re stupid. That’s 
why most (college) campuses in 
the country have a quota sys- 
tem—they admit two or three 
men for each woman 

‘ “Most of all, we were told 
that women were too diverse> 
too ‘catty’ to organize ourselves 
and fight.” : 

Against this, she contrasted 
the “revolutionary demonstra- 
tions” protesting abortion laws. 

Jenness had particularly strong 
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‘Stay in the streets’ 


venomreserved for the Democra- 
tic Party, for ‘‘co-opting the min- 
orities.” 

“You can’t be for labor and 
be a Democrat. You can’t be 
a feminist democrat or a chicano 
democrat.” 

During the question-and-an- 
swer period several people voiced 
concern that Jenness had not 
discussed socialist issues. 

She seemed not to under- 
stand and assured the audience 
that she wanted more than just 
“getting people involved.” 

“Don’t think things are going 
to be changed by stuffing a cer- 
tain number of white ballots in 
a ballot box,” she advised. 

“Stay in the streets. Don’t 
let anyone tell you to gohome. 
Build a movement.” 

Another questioner thought 
that Jenness was advocating little 
leftist splinter groups, whose con- 
flict would potentially make it 
impossible to get enough votes 
together to defeat Nixon. 

“Are you talking about the 
‘Dump Nixon’ campaign?’’, Jen- 
ness asked. 

“The ‘Dump Nixon’ campaign 
just means ‘dump Nixon and re- 
place him with a Democrat’ Is 


. the Democratic party any better 


than the Republican party? I say 
no. 
“We can’t demonstrate against 
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JAY WALKER — he’s taking activist role in attempting to 
prevent a Universitywide switch to the semester system. In 
the article to the right he listed the disadvantages and the 
noncapabilities of the semester system which would radi- 
cally alter academic life at UCSC if adopted. 


February 24, 1972 


‘Quarter 


Editor’s Note: Walker is head- 
ing a group of students who 
call themselves the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of Goncerned Crown Stu- 
dents, which opposes the sem- 
ester system. 


The proposed change to a se- 
mester system would be detri- 
mental to.the interests of both 
students and faculty members 
here at Santa Cruz. We feel that 
this is so for a number of rea- 
sons, including: : 


(1) The faculty would have to 
reorganize courses, and require- 
ments for majors, to fit the se- 
mester system; 

(2) The faculty would be forced 
to carry a heavier load—instead 
of two courses at a time for two 
quarters and then only one 
course in the remaining quarter, 
they would have to teach three 
courses one semester and two in 
the other; 

(3) The faculty would have less_ 


‘A case for the semester’ 


BY EDWARD LANDESMAN 


Associate Professo? 
of Mathematics, 
Crown College, UCSC 


The moment one begins to 
contemplate the change fromone 
system to another, one is con- 
fronted with the problem of 
time and effort which must go 
into such a reorganization. I 
think that it is rather clear that 
neither system has an overwhelm- 
ing advantage over the other. 
If in fact this was the case, the 
choice would be trivial. What is 
probably more crucial is what 
form either system takes, and 
what educational benefits to stu- 
dents one system has over the 
other. 

Having been exposed to both 
the semester system and the 
quarter system, I am able to 
make a comparison and weigh 
the benefits, advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. I will there- 
fore make a case for the seme- 
ster system based on the afore- 


SEMESTER 


From Front Page 


Berkeley Chancellor Roger Hines 
present the matter to the Re- 
gents for consideration. 

The students at Berkeley seem 
more or less divided on tie 
question. 


SANTA BARBARA 


The Santa Barbara campus 
is in much the same situation 
as the Berkeley campus. Both 
the faculty and the students: 
were polled, given a choice be- 
tween a modifig¢d semester sys- 
tem (to begin in early Septem- 
ber, with three weeks at Christ- 
mas, and six weeks between sem- 
esters), quarter systems with an 
without lower class loads (San- 
ta Barbara’s students presently 


mentioned primary assumption 
that it would be educationally 
more beneficial for students here 
at Santa Cruz. A good many of 
the arguments which I present are 
taken for arguments that have al-: 
ready appeared in docunents 
from other campuses and which 
I feel are applicable here on 
this campus. 


LONGER TIME NEEDED 

To begin with, I feel that a 
longer period of time is needed 
and would be more adequate for 
a student to assimilate ideas and 
‘material which is presented in 
class. Often, a course requires 
a reorganization of a students 
way of thinking. This can be 
accomplished ‘more logically in 
say, 15 weeks rather than 10. 
The rapid pace of the quarter 
system may be excellent for com 
municating technical skills and 
certain kinds of rote learning 
but it may also have a ten- 
dency to discourage and even 
punish the student who takes 
time to reflect in the material 


SYSTEM 


take at least four classes), and 
the so-called 4-1-4 system. The 
students weren’t given the lower 
class load quarter as an option. 
Both the students and the 
faculty responded overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the modified 
semester system. Since that poll, 
the Academic Senate at Santa 
Barbara has discussed the matter 
somewhat, but nothing more. 
At the Davis, irvine, and Ri- 
verside campuses there has been 
much talk,’but as with most of 
the other campuses, no action. 
“Nothing conclusive” seems to 
be the general state of affairs 
throughout the University. 
The San Diego campus is a 
possible exception. Though it 
is widely rumored that the San 
Diego Academic Senate opposed 


he has been taught and who 
pursues problems that,are sug- 
gested by the course but which 
are not routine assignments. The 
fractionization of education into 
a great many small disjunctive © 
packages as quite often now oc- 
curs in the quarter system can 
also be criticized from an edu- 
cational point of view. Would it 
not be better to have less courses 
each of which integrates a great- 
er amount of course material? 
The semester system might very 


likely serve this task. I am not 


convinced that the semester sys- - 


tem would have a negative ef- 
fect on innovative type courses 
in that students would have less 
opportunity to take such cours- 
es for we must realize that a 
semester system may take quite 
a different formthan the quarter 


_ system as practiced here now so 


that certain courses would carry 
greater-unit credit than others. 
One should also be aware of the 
number of different forms the 
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the switch, because of the clus- 
ter college concept that was in- 
stituted there, the Senate is on 
record as favoring the semester 
system. 

There has been no discussion 
yet on the matter this year, 
though sources indicate that 
there is an even split on the 
question at present. 


POOR RETURN ON POLL 


A poll taken showed very 
poor return on the part of the 
students, but what return there 
was showed a preference for 
the quarter system. 

Here at Santa Cruz, the con- 
flict of interests came out in a 
meeting reported in last week’s 
City on a Hill Press. 

Jay Walker, a student at 
Crown and spokesman for an 
ad hoc committee opposing the 
matter, is coordinating a peli 
to be conducted March 1-3. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


MESTER SYSTEM DEBATE 


suits UCSC’s goals’ 


chance to teach seminars on spe- 
cific topics, interdisciplinary 
courses,, and other innovative 
courses which may not be suit- 
able for more than a ten-week 
period; 

(4) There would be less variety 
in the courses.a faculty member 
taught in a year, since he would 
have only one change of courses 
during the school year; 

(5) Because of the decrease in 
the number of specialty courses, 
broader (i.e. introductory ) 
courses would be over-subscrib- 
ed; 

(6) The students would miss 
specialty courses and innovative 
methods. which greatly increase 
the variety and interest in an aca- 
demic quarter; 


LESS FLEXIBILITY 
(7) Students would have much 


less flexibility regarding their — 


majors. Because of the fewer 
number of courses allowed-under 
a semester system, they would 
have to start on their majors 
sooner, and if they missed get- 


ting into a class which was a pre- 


requisite for their major, they 
would lose much more time. Be- 
cause of this they would have to 
adopt a major, in many _ in- 
stances, before they were sure 
they would not be more inter- 
ested in another field. In addi- 
tion, for highly structured, se- 
quential majors, a semester sys- 
tem would not allow as many 
courses outside one’s major area 
of study. Junior transfers would 
be much more pressed for time, 
having only four semesters in- 
stead of six quarters; 

(8) Students taking a semester’s 
leave of absence would miss 
much more than they do now 
under the quarter system; 

(9) The quarter system provides 
two breaks when the pressure is 
lifted, and one can relax for a 
little while. Under the semester 
system a student would have 
only one break during the school 
year when he or she would not 
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EDWARD LANDESMAN - He defended the semester sys- 


_tem at a recent meeting at Crown College. Although in the 
article to the left he states an equivocal case (neither 


system is seen as “overwhelmingly advantageous”), he“ 


says he now is having second thoughts on the whol 


matter. . 


Walker says that Chancellor 
McHenry apparently favors re- 
taining the. quarter system, 
though he is opposed by most 
of the Academic Senate on cam- 

. pus. 

Walker said in an interview 
that the poll will be run as a 
project for a statistics class, with 
about 270 randomly selected. 
students participating. 

Walker’s committee intends 
to submit the results of the 
poll to the Senate at its regular 
meeting April 9, when the matter 
appears on the agenda. 

Joseph Bunnett, Professor in 
Chemistry and Chairman of the 
local Committee on Educational 
Policy, told the Press that there 
is a slight preference among fa- 
culty members for the semester 
system. 

He also mentioned that the 
issue was discussed at the last 
Academic Council (the statewide 


Academic Senate) meeting. He 
said that the poll at UCLA indi- 
cated that there was a 55-45 
split between the faculty there, 
slightly favoring the semester 
system. 

Bunnett also said that the 
switch would have no effect on 
the “cluster concept” prevalent 
at UCSC and UCSD. The curri- 
culum will have to be revised, 
however, entailing much paper- 
work on behalf of the faculty 


“and staff. 


LONG RUN SAVINGS 


One of the strongest argu- 
ments in the semester system, 
Bunnett said, was in the savings 
in the long run. Should the 


measure go through, there will - 


be less paperwork for all con- 
cerned, 
As to the changes in curricu- 
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Emergency Food Program tries to fight 
Nixon’s vetoes with donated food, labor 


COLLEGE STUDENTS CREATE FILM / DOES SANTA CRUZ NEED FOREIGN AID? 


BY CLARE BELL 
Staff Writer 

In his zeal for budget reform 
at the expense of the poor, 
Nixon has cut off federal fund- 
ing for the Santa Cruz Emer- 
gency Food Program which ser- 
ves 420 hot breakfasts and lun- 
ches to children and senior citi- 
zens in Santa Cruz County. 

Nixon has already vetoed ‘the 
November House appropriation 
of 62.5 million for the national 
Emergency Food and Medical 
Program (EFMP) and has said 
that he will veto any O.E.O. 
appropriations earmarked for 
specific programs, such as Head 
Start and the EFMP. 

Both the House and Senate 
have passed legislation asking 
for immediate restoration of the 
original 62.5 million appropria- 
tion. The President must sign 
the authorization by June 30 
for it to be enacted, but has said 
he will veto. 

Even if these appropriations 
are enacted, funds still won’t 
be available until July 1. 

With less than $6,500 left 
in the 1971 budget, the pro- 
gram will have to stop in less 
than 30 days. Currently, the 
program is operating with a min- 


imum staff, many of whom are 
working full-time on part-time 
pay. 

Volunteer staff have formed 
a large part of the program, but 
with the cutback in funds. many 


‘have become discouraged and 


have left. The program desper- 
ately needs people to prepare 
and serve hot breakfasts and 
lunches and to drive recipients 
to and from the program. 


SCOUT, which provides food 
for the elderly in Watsonville, 
especially needs drivers. Dona- 
tions of food and money are 
needed to keep the program go- 
ing The kinds of food required 
are: 

e Breakfast: Eggs, sausage, 
Bacon, ham, fresh and canned 
fruit, granola, pancake mix, but- 
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60-DAY BAN IMPOSED | 
ON TREE CUTTING AND 


In two separate, though re- 
lated, actions the Santa Cruz 
city council Unanimously passed 
a resolution declaring a 60 day 
moratorium on cutting down of 
trees of more than 4 inches in 
diameter and a resolution de- 
claring a 60 day moratorium on 
demolition of buildings. 

Both went into effect imme- 
diately. Violation of the ordi- 
nances will incur 6 months in 
jail and a $500 fine for the of- 
fender. 

The emergency ordinances 
were designed to protect valuable 


DEMOLITION OF BUILDINGS 


trees and historic structures, 
while a survey is conducted on 
these two categories in Santa 
Cruz. 

Before the 60-day laws the 
city had no grounds for denying 
a demolition permit other than 
on the grounds of the demoli- 
tion being a public nuisance or a 
hazard to health. 

There was also no protection 
for trees. 

Action to put the ordinances 
into effect was partly sparked by 
the threatened demolition of the 
McHugh and Bianchi building. 


Roll call votes may be required 
as result of state senate unit's move 


4-1 VOICE VOTE SENDS BILL TO FULL SENATE / GRUNSKY GETS A LAUGH 


Special to the Press 


Sacramento 

In a move to make the work- 
ings of the California State Sen- 
ate more democratic, the Sen- 
ate Rules Committee voted Wed- 
nesday, February 17, to require 
roll call votes on the disposition 
of all bills in standing commit- 
tees of both houses of the Cali- 
fornia legislature. 

Public records of all roll call 
votes would also be initiated 
under the measure which now 
goes to the Senate floor, where 
chances for passage are said to be 
good. 

The measure was approved by 
the committee 4-1, on a voice 
vote. 

Previously, roll call votes in 
committee have not been often 
used, making it difficult, if not 
impossible, to tell how legisla- 
tors voted. 

The roll call measure was pre- 
sented in the form of a resolu- 
tion by Senator Peter Behr (R- 


SEMESTER 
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lum, the chairman suggested that 
many classes will have to be 
either revised or abolished. 

He favored retaining the unit 
system of credits, wherein each 
course is worth the same amount 
of credits. 

Bunnett compared UCSC to 
Brown University, where the se- 
mester system still prevails, as 
does the unit system. He said 


San Rafael), and twenty-four of 
the forty state senators joined 
him as coauthors. 

Testimony given prior to the 
committee’s vote indicated wide- 
spread bipartisan support for the 
measure in the Senate. i 

Conservative senator Clair 
Burgener (R-La Mesa) testified 
that the Senate ‘‘desperately 
needs to be believed,” citing in 
support of the bill what he called 
a large credibility gap between 
Qalifornia legislators and the rest 
of the state. 


CHUCKLE 
Senator Donald Grunsky (R- 


’ Watsonville) said that roll call 


votes in committee would pre- 
vent committee chairmen from 
“occasionally and inadvertently 
miscalling a vote,”’--a comment 
which drew laughter from the 
audience. 

Many present at the hearing 
evidently felt that when chair- 
men miscall a vote, it often is 
not inadvertently. 


that four courses per semester, 
making a total of eight per year, 
is Brown’s normal class load. 

The faculty and students are 
not the only members of the 


UCSC community affected by - 


the switch. Many members of 
the staff have expressed alarm 
over the amount of paperwork 
involved in the proposed change. 


Nancy Pascal, the Adminis- 
trative Assistant in the Regis- 
trar’s Office, said that the change 
“drives us up the walls.” 

Ms. Pascal pointed out the 
necessity of reprogramming the 


Grunsky also commented: 
“I’m tired of people saying, ‘I’m 
not sure I read your lips right. 
How‘did you vote?’ ” 

The hearing was subsequently 
dominated by the rambling testi- 
mony of Senator James Q. Wed- 
worth, who commented: “It’s 
going to wreck the whole archaic 
system and I’m glad.” 

Wedworth came under heavy 
criticism last November when he 
missed a vote 6n the Coastline 
Protection Bill which was there- 
after defeated on a tie vote. 

Wedworth at one point during 
his testimony opposed the mea- 
sure because it would make the 
Senate ‘look bad’’, but he later 
confided that he “didn’t give a 
damn’’ if it passed or not. 

The bill’s fate in the Assembly 
was less certain than in the Sen- 
ate, but, according to the Los 
Angeles Times, House Speaker 
Bob Moretti, an influential Dem- 
ocrat, plans “‘to see that it re- 
ceives very good treatment in 
our house.” 


computers, and revising all the 
academic records as initial prob- 
lems in the change. 

She said that although the 
work in the long run would be 
substantially less, the initial work 
makes most of the staff think 
twice about wholeheartedly sup- 
porting the change. 

Ms. Pascal also foresees chan- 
ges in the number of courses, 
and substantial changes in class 
size. Though the number of 
courses will probably be reduced 
slightly, many of the larger lec- 
ture courses will increase in the 
number of students taking them. 
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LEAD POISONING SOURCE IS AUTOS, 
NOT PEELING PAINT, STUDY SAYS 


A biochemist for the National Institutes of Mental Health in 
Washington has suggested that lead from auto exhaust, instead of 
that from lead based paint, may be a major source of lead poisoning 
among inner-city children. 

“It has been estimated that one-third or more of the lead in the 
systems of city-dwelling Americans comes from inhalation of air- 
borne lead from automobiles.” 

City officials and medical authorities have long held that the 
principal cause of lead poisoning in children is the ingestion of chips 
and flakes of lead-based paint falling from the interior of inner-city 
dwellings. 

If untreated, lead poisoning can cause severe mental retardation 
and even death. 

In his report, the biochemist said Washington has the highest den- 

. sity of automobile traffic of any American city and that autos “pro- 
bably account for one-half or more” of the lead levels in Washington 
residents. 

He also said that black children are more vulnerable to lead poi- 
soning than white children because of the incidence in black chil- 
dren of a genetic defect known as sickle cell anemia. Those cells 
have low tolerance for lead and hence are more susceptible to des- 
truction. ; 

The report concluded that it “would be genocide to build another 
foot of freeways” in Washington. 


CONVENTION BARRING OCEAN DUMPING 
OF POISONOUS WASTES IS SIGNED 


Twelve European countries agreed recently to end the dumping 
of poisonous waste by ships and aircraft in the North Atlantic. 

Under the convention, the dumping of durable plastics and-dan- 
gerous substances such as mercury and cadmium that find their way 
into the food chain would be prohibited. 

Other less harmful substances such as arsenic, lead, pesticides, 
scrap metal and tar could be discharged only with special permits. 

British officials who initiated negotiations in London last June, 
described it as “the biggest single step yet taken to fight sea pollu- 
tion.” They stressed however, that while the agreement was a con- 
siderable accomplishment, ships and planes account for only a small 
part of the problem of marine pollution. 

Ninety percent of ocean pollution is caused by industrial and 
domestic discharges through rivers, estuaries, outfalls, and pipelines 
that fall within national jurisdiction. This is a major problem on 
which there has not yet been international action. 


STATE UNIT WILL STRIVE TO PROTECT 
RARE REPTILES, ENDANGERED AMPHIBIANS 


The State Department of Fish and Game announced formation of 
a special unit to protect endangered and rare reptiles and amphi- 
bians ranging from the long-toed Santa Cruz salamander to the 
southern rubber boa. 

Ray Arnett, director of the Department, said that thirteen species 
of amphibians and reptiles are in “serious trouble.” 

He said a special group will gather information for the protection 
of the species with an eye to designation of preserves to ensure their 
continued existence. \ 

Off-the-road vehicles are damaging the fragile environment in 
many places in the desert and posing a threat to populations of 
reptiles that live there. 

Indiscriminate collection of reptiles for sale through pet stores 
has also been a problem. 

Four of the endangered species are the long-toed Santa Cruz 
salamander, desert slender salamander, blunt-nosed leopard lizard, 
and San Francisco garter snake. 

The endangered classification for the Santa Cruz salamander car- 
ries a fine of $1000 or six months in jail for anyone taking one of 
the amphibians. The last known breeding places of the salamanders 
are at Ellicott Pond near La Selva Beach and Valencia Lagoon near 
Aptos. 


AIR POLLUTION LINKED TO 
LOWERING OF RESISTANCE TO INFECTION 


Certain air pollutants may interfere with some of the body’s 
systems for manufacturing antibodies. 

According to a news release from the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, Dr. Arian Zarkower of the College of Agriculture found that in 
tests with mice, exposure to carbon particles, sulfur dioxide, and 
nitrous oxides interfered with the formation of antibodies when in- 
fectious bacteria were administered to the animals. 

Zarkower speculates that “this may help explain the mechanism 
by which air pollutants lower resistance to infection.” 

Additionally, Zarkower’s studies indicated that the air pollutants 
tested may also cause a greater tendency toward allergies. 
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BAN AUTOS AT UCSC 


Amid all the discussion and planning for 
the kind and number of parking lots that 
would be needed to. accommodate the in- 
creased number of autos expected to swamp 
UCST in the coming years, very few people, 
and apparently no administrators, have ser- 
iously considered banning cars altogether 
from campus. 

Go down to the Carriage House and take a 
look at the tentative future plans for parking 
facilities, The projected circulation patterns 
and parking lots are largely: based upon re- 
commendations by Victor Gruen, a man 
whose firm plans urban centers. Gruen has 
designed such well-known places as Topanga 
Plaza Shopping Center, in the West San Fer- 
nando Valley, in Los Angeles, and the city 
of Valencia, California, just north of the 
valley. His basic aesthetic, and an admirable 
one, is to separate vehicles from pedestrians 
such that the transportation to and from an 
urban center terminates at the periphery of 
the center, and the people are then free to 
do their errands in a giant mall, sealed off 
from the noise and ugliness of smelly, as- 
phalt-bound traffic. Victor Gruen’s plan for 
UCSC is similarly divided up. The interior 
of the campus would be free of traffic (save, 
perhaps, for the Minibuses and service ve- 
hicles), while the cars would be relegated to 
roads and lots on the outskirts of the school. 

Assuming that cars are an inevitabfe nui- 
sance, the plan is an intelligent one. Total 


acreage consumed by lots will be minimized 
with the use of multi-level parking lots hid- 
den in some of the small canyons near build- 
ings. The disquieting effect of automobile 
traffic will be largely pushed to the corners 
of. campus, and the back of everyone's 
minds. 

Here come the objections, loud and 
strong. 

Who wants those quiet canyons buried 
under a mass of cars? The structures to be 
used will be the cheapest that can be made, 
which means there is a good chance they 
will be unsightly. Additional parking lots 
will be needed in any case. Some of these 
will cut great gashes in the meadows, break- 
ing up the lovely, flowing unity they pos- 
sess. So far, the remote lots have been suc- 
cessfully situated so as to be virtually invisi- 
ble from the rest of the school. Such ideal 
locations are limited, however, and if the 
population of cars continues to swell, it will 
not be long before we will be unable to gaze 
out over the grasses toward the ocean, with- 
out having our view broken by a sea of pro- 
truding metal. Additional roads will be need- 
ed in the meadow, so that ultimately there 
may be a network of such thoroughfares 
ripping across the once-virgin grasses. 

Those of us who respond to these possi- 
bilities with the urgent call to ban private 
cars from UCSC are met with the response 

See Page 9 


DIRECT DEMOCRACY FOR V? 


The problem of student government has 
been an ever-present dilemma. Such an or- 
ganization, if it is given any power, often be- 
comes sluggish and unresponsive. Yet with- 
Out it, there is no effective lobby on behalf 
of student interests. On the other hand, pri- 
vate student initiative is inhibited in the pre- 
sence of such an organ: decisions must go 
through proper channels, which becomes 
_the expeditious means of avoiding a pressing 
issue. With this confusing state of affairs, it 
is not surprising that student dismay and 
cynicism a propos representative organiza- 
tions runs high. 

Recently, a remarkable suggestion was put 
forth by the ever-thoughtful and reasonable 
Paul Dart, an RA at College V. He proposed 
that the college adopt a direct democracy 
patterned after a Quaker Hall meeting. Ac- 
cording to Paul, himself a Quaker, such 
meetings decide issues by unanimous con- 
sent of those present. The gatherings are 
held regularly under mutually accepted rules 
of procedure; the officers are such as are 
needed to keep records—there is no formal 
leader in the conventional sense. Such a sys- 
tem implies that there are no disgruntled 
minorities. Anyone at College V who wants a 
voice in how things are run at his school thus 
would be afforded a tangible, powerful voice 
‘in matters. Exactly those who are concerned 
enough about school affairs to attend and 
vote will have influence. This hall meeting 
system is therefore precisely as representa- 
tive of individual students as they want it to 


A general drawback is immediately ap- 
parent: whereas the Quakers are of a mind in 
crucial ways, a good number of students, re- 
presenting a wide diversity of viewpoints, 
may not come to terms with each other e- 


nough to reach mutually satisfactory deci- 
sions. More specifically, only one anarchist 
student, bent on breaking up any form of 


- Student government, could succeed in para- 


lyzing the hall meetings. 

There are solutions to these challenges. 
For one thing, the members present should 
be bonded together by the understanding 
that their authority is contingent upon their 
cooperativeness with one another. If the hall 
meeting is stalemated on an important issue, 
the responsibility for a decision would be 
forfeited to the Provost, who would arbi- 
trate as he saw fit. The value of agreement— 
not just any agreement, but a rational con- 
sensus based on the best compromise to- 
ward student needs—is thus apparent if the 
students want to keep their power. 

Anarchists traditionally oppose govern- 
ments on the valid ground that they never 
represent the interests of all the people under 
their authority. In this case, though, if a per- 
son's views are not included in the decision- 
making process, it is only due to his or her 
unwillingness to participate in the process. 

We recommend that College V give the 
hall meeting system a try. Such an under- 
taking does not require sanction from ad- 
ministrative authority. Students can simply 
begin to meet, and encourage their friends to 
join in. They can then use their pooled ef- 
fort to influence College-wide decisions. 
However, student support will not as as 
great as it might —_ unless the hall meetings 
are given legitimate authority over issues 
important to the student body. Why not set 
up the hall meeting system on a trial basis, 
with full power over vital school matters? 
We will certainly learn something about in- 
tra-group cooperation, and if the procedure 
is a success, it can be tried at the other col- 
leges as well. 
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THE FROBISH FILE 


From time to time, we ramble through our noisy metal drawers 
and. find things we have forgotten all about either because nothing 
has happened with those people or things or, as is more often the 
case, because they’ve been filed out of alphabetical order. At the 
City on a Hill Press, we keep files on things that go into print: on 
people, on trends, on controversies, and, as we were abrupfly re- 
minded the other day, a file on one Nestly J. Frobish. 

It was some months ago, as a matter of fact, that the Frobish 
File was discovered and later fished out of the garbage heap by an 
unsuspecting Freshman. Thus it was that, last month during one of 
the Emergency Conferences for Young Voters over at Stanford, the 
file was turned over to a person from the National Student Lobby 
in Washington without the cognizance or approval of a single mem- 
ber of the City on a Hill Press Editorial Board. 

Now, as a result of this act, and unscrupulous handling of the 
surreptitiously gained information on the Lobby’s part, students and 
professional leaders nationwide are clammering for the honors and 
services of Mr. Nestly J. Frobish, a man nobody has seen but from 
whom just about everybody has received a letter. 

All of which has made necessary for us the odious chore of rum- 
maging through that most useful and carnivorous of files—the round 
one—and dragging out the paltry details of the Frobish File. We 
trust the following will set everything aright. 

4 4 & 


Fifteen years or so ago, when Jerome Waldie was a state assembly- 
man, a constituent of his was thrown into jail for killing a defense- 
less frog with a slingshot. “Help me, Assemblyman Waldie,” the 
criminal wrote in a desperate letter and, man of the people (and 
not of the frogs) that he was, Waldie complied with a bill which 
read, in its entirety: “Resolved, that frogs may be taken by sling- 
shot.” 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Frobish entered upon the scene. 
Moved by the sheer goodness of his heart, Frobish leapt to the frog’s 
(may he rest in bliss) defence by supplying Waldie with a letter ac- 
cusing him (Waldie) of being a Communist and applying several 
other adjectives to the Assemblyman designed to convey an aura of 
inhumanity. 

Waldie, whose bill was probably only an effort to protect his con- 
stituency (or at least. that portion of it that could vote), was taken 
aback. He replied to Frobish’s accusations by stating that the bill 
was the lesser of two evils: making it legal to kill frogs with sling- 
shots, in Waldie’s reasoning, would discourage other methods of a 
much more revulsive nature (smashing them with bowling balls, 
bringing about their demise through use of the rack or Chinese Water 
Torture, the utilization of surplus A-bombs, etc.). 

Frobish, not to be outmanuevered, re-formed the now-defunct 
Coalition to Prevent the Slaying of Pigeons by Garotte into a new 
National Movement to Protect Frogs and Martin Sobell (Sobell’s 
name was added, Frobish says, in order to get support from Sobell’s 
friends and some of his family). 

The papyrus relationship between Frobish, whom Art Hoppe calls 
the Outraged Liberal, has continued these fifteen years, outlasting 
both Frobish’s residence in California and Waldie’s terms in the state 
Assembly. Now, from Lyndonville, Vermont, Frobish still sends 
letters to U.S. Representative Jerome Waldie about protecting rep- 
tiles and amphibians. Frobish’s lawyers even drafted a bill to change 
the national emblem from the Eagle to the Frog. 


oe ey 
One day last summer Sue Grabowski was riding back to Waldie’s 
Virginia residence from the Nation’s Capitol when the car made a 
sudden stop. Waldie’s briefcase, which had been resting on the front 
seat of the car, fell over and spewed its contents onto the floor. 
As Sue was picking up the state papers she found, along with a 


. Slingshot and some back’ issues of Playboy, one of Frobish’s fifteen- 


page missives describing the advantages of having a Frog for a nation- 
al emblem. It was at this time that Waldie told Grabowski of his re- 
lationship with the prolific man whom he had never met. 

Sue, in turn, related the tale to four Stevenson College students 
who were working in Washington as interns for various and sundry 
members of Congress. 

No one seems to desire to take the responsibility for the idea 
which resulted in the next link in the bizarre Frobish chain, but it 
was shortly thereafter that, on July 1, 1971, Waldie introduced via 
the Congressional Record a resolution urging the UCSC Administra- 
tion to name College V after Frobish. It was only a matter of days 
before press releases of unknown origin began to arrive in Santa Cruz 
and Los Angeles (where the Editor was spending the summer) from 
Students for a Better Society. 

We wrote a letter of inquiry to Mr. Waldie. asking about the origins 
of the group. “I have been familiar with Students for B.S. for a long 
time,” he wrote in reply, “and they have answers to some of the 
complex problems of governmental bureaucracy.” : 

Press releases said that “the move to rename College V at UCSC 
was given another shot in the arm today when columnist Art Hoppe 
endorsed the move.” We wrote to Mr. Hoppe, of course, and he in- 


cluded in his response Xerox copies of two columns he wrote in 
1962 about Frobish. 
See Page 8 
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Charles Bukowski will read 
here this-evening. The American 
poet will read new poems in the 
Sesnon Gallery at College V, 
at 8:00. Admission is 50 cents. 

Bukowski, who is 51 but looks 
61, was born in Germany and 
brought to the States at 2. Af- 
ter beginning as a story writer, 
Bukowski gave up writing for 
ten years, roaming around the 


A_REPORTER’S VIEW 


BY GEOFFRY WONG 
Staff Writer 


With a topic like ‘‘Women in 
China,”” Judy Woodard drew an 
expected large crowd last Wed- 
nesday evening at Merrill. One 
noticed and was constantly re-. 
minded of a distinct increase in 
the number of women with young 
children. 

The presentation might better 
have been entitled‘‘Woman’s E- 
qulity in China,” for it was 
rather monotonously dominated 
by specific examples of women 
having achieved various degrees 
of equality to men. 

One should have kept in mind 
that the Chinese accomplishments 
were being valued in light of the 
as yet unachieved ideals of an 
American female liberationist. 

This way .of viewing what is 
good and what is bad in a foreign 
country as compared to Ameri- 
can conditions seems to be a fre- 
quent bad habit of travelers. A 
more rational approach would 
emphasize the historical, cultural, 
social and econonic background 
which gave rise to the present 
situations. 

Traditionally women occupied 
the lowest positions on the social 
scale. Usually only within the 


country from city to city and 
bad job to bad job. After being 
released from the L.A. County 
General Hospital, Bukowski be- 


gan writing poetry. He was 35 . 


Scarred, _ hump-shouldered, 
neurotic, trembling, inane, Bu- 
kowski has appeared in most 
U.S. magazines of note, and has 
published 17 books. His selected 
poems, The Days Run Away 
Like Wild Horses Over the Hills, 
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is available from Black Sparrow 
ess. : 


The flight from Hollywood- 
Burbank to San Jose is costing 
Bukowski $33. He suffers from 
hemorroids. 

The Charles Bukowski Poetry 
Reading is the sixth in the College 
V Poetry Reading Series. The 
next poet to read here will be 
Robert Bly, winner of the Na- 
tional Book Award. 


for Chinese women? 


family did a woman occasionally 
gain any real control, for in- 
stance in a matriarchal capacity. 

Since the family lines were 
only carried through males, fe- 
male children were considered a 
burden or even an ill omen.One 
outcome was a high woman in- 
fanticide rate, which sometimes 
led to curious sex imbalances 
in the population. 

The extreme discriminatory 
attitude also led to a social gap 
between the two sexes, which 
persists in various degrees to the 
present both in China as well as 
in Taiwan and Hong Kong. 

In the 19th century an influx 
of Western influences began the 
trend away fromsuch strong bias. 


1950 


1950 saw the first widespread 
rulings abolishing “unfair” prac- 
tices, such as arranged marriages 
and bias in payscales and oppor- 
tunity for women. 

With the development of the 
communes and large factories, it 
became possible to accomodate 
women with children. A woman 
cannot be fired for reason of 
pregnancy. One month before 
and for two months after the 
birth of her child, a mother can 
leave her job. with pay. After- 


wards the baby may be kept in 
the nursery or with an older 
grandparent. Most babies are 
nursed, so a mother may take 
off whenever necessary to nurse 
the child. 

Considerable peer pressure is 
placed on the non-working wo- 
man. As a result one seldom sees 
a fulltime housewife. Rural areas 
generally being more conserva- 
tive, women still perform most of 
the housework, however. Cooking, 
cleaning and sewing are not yet 
considered among the duties of 
a country male. 

Population control is definitely 
practiced although not fromthe 
mouths of the press. The Wood- 
ards speculate that ideologically 
“only capitalist countries have 
population problems,” so con- 
trol is done quietly. Operating 
on a group level, social pressure 
is placed on late marriage, late 
pregnancy, and a limit of two 
progeny. 

Traditionally children were 
felt necessary for old age security. 
The rise of large econonic units 
has gradually diminished that 
conpulsion. 

Another factor is that chil- 
dren take time away froma “pro- 
ductive worker.” Thus an excess 
of offspring is undesireable. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
THE LAST HURRAH with Pat O’Brien, Spencer Tracy, John Carra- 
ee and Basil Rathbone/Stevenson D.H_/8: 30 pm/25 cents and 
cents 


NAZARIN (Spanish with English subtitles) Science Lecture Hall3/ 


8:00 pm/No fee 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
Selected Shorts—an evening of flicks/SUNDAY LARK, HANGMAN, 
ONE IN THE NIGHT, and PARABLE/Merrill Baobob Lounge/ 
7:30 pm/No fee 
FAILSAFE and THE BEDFORD INCIDENT/Sci Lec 3/7:30 & 
10:30— —complete shows/$1.00 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26 
PICKUP ON SOUTH STREET with Richard Widmark and Frank 


Gorshin/Crown D.H./11:30 pm/25 cents 
SUBIDA AL CIELO (Mexiéan Bus Ride) by Luis Bunuel/Merrill 
D.H./8:00 pm/50 cents 
THE BIG SLEEP with Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall/Sci 
Lec 3/7 and 9 pm/75 cents 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
WILD CHILD/Science Lecture Hall 3/7 & 9 pm/$1.00 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 29 % 
DUCK SOUP with the Marx Brothers and I WAS A MALE WAR 
BRIDE with Cary Grant and Ann Sheridan/Sci Lec 3/7 pm & 
10:15 pm/$1.00 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH: 1 
CHUCK JONES CARTOON FESTIVAL/Concert Hall, Performing 
Arts/7:00 and 9:30 pm/75 cents 
THURSDAY, MARCH 2 
AFRICAN QUEEN with Humphrey Bogart and Kathryn Hepburn/ 
Stevenson D.H./8:30 pm/25 cents and 50 cents 


FRIDAY NITE 


“And I saw a beast rising 
out of the sea, with ten 
horns and seven heads, 
with ten diadems upon its 
horns and a blasphemous 
name upon its heads.” 


Rev. 13:1 
Partially fulfilled 


¥ 74 January 1972 
‘The Bedford Incident” 


PERFORMANCE | 
WEST 
Foreign Car Service 


1400 OCEAN ST. 
423-3838 


} 
7:00 and 10:30 
Sci Lec a3 


$1.00 


presented by Mjollnir 
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d8son Reberus Barkan Harris. 
'9 theusand Clowns’ 


Nightly “King” 7:00 & 10:45; “Clowns” 8:45 
Starts Wednesday March 1— 
Frank Zappa's "200 MOTELS" 
Starring Ringo Starr & The Mothers of Invention 
Plus "YELLOW SUBMARINE" 


—ortcaree NICKELODEON 


426-7500 
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H. Bentley Glass 


saaete 


‘WHO IS A BLACK, 
WHAT IS INTELLIGENCE, 
DO 1Q TESTS MEASURE IT?’ 


A VISITING PROFESSOR AT UCSC PROVIDES A 
SCHOLARLY ANSWER TO A RECENT REVIVAL OF 
ACADEMIC RACISM. REAL INTELLIGENCE IS “THE 
ABILITY TO COPE EFFECTIVELY WITH THE PROB— 
LEMS PRESENTED BY THE ENVIRONMENT” 


BY BOBBI KNOWLTON 
Staff Writer 


“Since we cannot at this pre- 
sent time assert that average en- 
vironments, even in the U.S., 
are optimal, we will need to 
greatly improve (the) environ- 


ment before we can either recog- - 


nize genetic differences between 

groups or advocate the mildest 

eugenic measures.” 

' A scholarly response to 

Schockley, Eysenck and reports 
in newspapers and magazines 

based on A.R. Jensen’s original 

study posing the question, ‘‘Are 

there significant (genetic) differ- 
ences in intelligence between 

races?”’ has been given at UCSC. 

Dr. H. Bentley Glass, gene- 
ticist and visiting professor here 
fromthe State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, has done 
a careful study of this question 
and has been a member of the 
committee of the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences set up to ex- 
plore it. 

His findings, here summarized 
were reported at a Crown College 
Night recently. 

In an interview with the Press. 
Glass elaborated on the following 
points: ; 

“Jensen’s question has terri- 
fying implications.” To conclude, 
says Dr. Glass, that there are 


significant differences in intelli- 
gence between races and/or so- 
cial classes is to diminish the 


force of argument for equal op- 
portunity while supplying the 
rationale for eugenic policies,a 
notion reminiscent of Nazism 
and slavery. 

No one denies Jensen’s point 
that the mean scores on standard 
IQ tests as given in the public 
schools, are about 15 points 
lower for black students than for 
white students. To conclude that 
blacks are genetically less edu- 
cable is another matter. 

Dr. Glass asks, “Who is a 
black, what is intelligence and 
do IQ tests measure it?” 

For “blacks” in America a- 
verage 25-30 per cent white gen- 
etic inheritence—and the geneti- 
cists’ definition of intelligence, 
being ‘related to the action of 
natural selection, is the ability 
to cope effectively with the prob- 
lems presented by the environ 


. ment in maintaining life and 


reproduction » 

Thus, the African bushman, 
whose array of responses to his 
natural habitat makes him able 
to live and reproduce where we 
would surely die, is intelligent, 
however he would score on our 
IQ tests. 

See Page 8 
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BEST FILM 
OF THE YEAR 
BEST DIRECTOR 
OF THE YEAR 


NY FILM CRITICS 
AWARD 197) 


STARTS 
WEDNESDAY 
MARCH 1ST. 
e& 


Being the adventures of a young man 
whose principal interests are rape, 
ultra-violence and Beethoven. 


A Stanley Kubrick Production “A CLOCKWORK ORANGE” Starring Malcolm McDowell + Patrick Magee 
Adrienne Corr, and Miriam Karlin « Screenplay by Stanley Kubrick - Based on the novel by 
Anthony Burgess - Produced and Directed by Stanley Kubrick - Executwe Producers 
Max 1. Raab and Si Liwnott - From Warner Bros. 


WINCHESTER BLVD. & FWY. 280 


STUDENT DISCOU 


MOPAC 


IMPORTED AUTO PARTS 


423-8620 


341 Soquel Ave (at Ocean) 


ongnel soundtrack recording on Warner Bros. records 
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before you sign your application. Don’t take a charse with an 


Cal Jet C Charter’s s 


unknown charter airline.” 
1972—INTER-UNITED STATES FLIGHTS—1972 


SPRING BREAK FLIGHTS 


“Don’t be mislead by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with our 
i reliable Charter group. Know the facts on your charter carrier 
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STEREOPTICON PRESENTS 
SATURDAY NITE ONLY! 
Marcel Carne’s 


CHILDREN OF 
PARADISE 


(Les enfants du naradis_! 
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COLLEGE EIGHT 
TO OPEN NEXT YEAR 


ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING IS SLATED AS EM— 
PHASIS FOR A NEW COLLEGE WHICH WILL GO INTO 


minority groups?’’ 


Jenness shrugged somewhat 
angrily. “What do you want me 
to say?” 

She proceeded to list some 
of the aims of the Socialist 


ACOMPLETE 1972 EUROPE & INTER—USA 
SUMMER SCHEDULE AVAILABLE NOW! 


Ali fares include U.S. Federal Tax & departure tax where applicable, and an 
administrative fee of $4 per person. These fares are based on a pre-rate share 
of the total cherter cost and are subject to an increase or decrease depending 
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- stat 2 aia FULL SWING IN FALL OF 1973. ENROLLMENT 
mene ssc el Ne a PRESSURES — AGGRAVATED BY A CUTBACK OF 
| (Leaving Mare ) 215 STUDENTS IN KRESGE’S PROJECTED ENROLL — 
pNiere! sleet Lv. Mar 19 Amer MENT FOR 1972-73 — ARE ONE REASON BEHIND 
= sane Ree Mase UCSC’S LATEST ACADEMIC ENDEAVOR. 
[C19-27 SF to Chicago Lv.Mar19 Amer 
Chicago to SF Ret. Mar 27 BY ANNETTE LAREAU a cape be a ares 
J NLA19-27 LA to NY (JFK) Lv.Mar19 Amer Staff Writer Seta ciences, Leo 
NY (JFK) to LA Ret. Mar 27 a For we first One, UC Santa However, at this time there 
x : 1 . > 
pclae LA to Chicago Lv. Mar 19 Amer oa epllscer tor da sadeiee Hale are no definite plans for selec- 
Chicago to LA Ret. Mar 27 tion procedure for Eight’s stu- 
| College VII, ninety-five juniors Gents. It is known that the stu- 
(Leaving March 24th) six faculty will gather to be- dents will be selected under the | 
| gin and plan College VIII. regular admission procedure, and 
i N16 SF to NY (JFK) Lv.Mar26 Amer According to a statement is there are hopes for a rounded 
| NY (JFK) to SF Ret. Ap 2 Se hee an ae rise at is mre by oe ea Planning group student body. ie 
; € faculty, € new col- It is possible that around 
j ©220 SF to Chicago Lv. Mar 26 = Amer ein re te lege will begin with particular half of ie students will be ju- 
Chicago to SF Ret. April 2 sh tay in a se ysobbenae of nior transfers from outside of 
natural areas. It will particularly | UCSC and the other half will be 
peed SF to Wash. DC Lv. Mar 26 —_ United ren bree welcome students who are seri- transfers from within UCSC, but 
Wash. DC to SF Ret. April 2 r ande sions ously thinking of careers in en- _ this remains to be seen. 
; : ‘ vironmental planning and mat- The opening of College Eight 
N2 LA to NY (JFK) Lv. Mar 26 Amer rildren of Paradise’ is ters relating to natural resources.” _ this yeeiin at least | in hart ied 
| NY (JFK) to LA Ret. April 2 ut qualitications, a nas During the first yedar, the fa- in with UCSC’s commitment to 

C184 LA to Chicago Lv. Mar 26 Amer culty and students will work accept a certain number of stu- 
| Chicago to LA Ret. April 2 eshing...a miracle...It looks e- together to formulate a program _ dents each year. Once the uni- 
i All ven better now in its longer to meet their needs. Emphasis versity is given a figure for ex- 

W76 LA to Wash. DC Lv. Mar 26 _—_— United / | version.”—Dwight Macdonald will be placed on the input of pected enrollment for the follow- 
| Wash. DC to LA Ret. April 2 | “Esquire” adeas from the community with- ing year, each of the ee is, 

/ ‘ out formal planning. .in turn, given a planned figure 
Hawaii i ins ‘ist sepia nga wos poner pews metenty An for enrollment. 
serenely. nouced last wee e initia! Thi t first, Kresge had 
SF or LA to H lulu Lv. Mar 25 i tween art and Use. :.espl S year, at firs Sg 

ound Honolulu to SF of Lake 1 es ish coping — pianfing group of three out of itsexpected enrollment increased 
| les 707 | asec renee Fs six faculty for College Eight. to 660 students; but has ended 
Trip) | nee are bere Faerie! up with a proposed enrollment 
nvironmen udies. aniey of 445 students — leaving a sur- 

_ One Way West Coast to Europe ; | A. Cain, who is chairman of the _ plus of 215 student. ; 

912 LA/Oak to London Lv. Mar 26 Brit A.L. $149 i group; Professor of Politics, About half of these students — 
lo72 Qak/LA to Amsterdam Lv.Mar27 71a.” $149 ly @atera have been spread around to o- 
| 913 LA/Oak to London’ Ly. April9 ~— Brit AL. $149 | \ We. A$ some, ther colleges, the remaining stu- 
1973 Cakland to Amsterdam Ly. April 24 ik $149 | fede mals ‘wea See counts Sale! 5 ‘ore dents, plus six faculty, will form 

. Memorable. . the additional college. 

915 LA/Oak to London Lv. May 14 Brit’A.Ly $149 | 
1780 Oakland to Brussels = Lv.May15 71,4 $149 for limited time-famous lines aoa tee Dy nes planning 

799 Oakland/LA to a Jonathan L be buildin ” 

gs at the outset.” In 
Li LA oi pa! as aon e by oe | SATURDAY 26 HEB cis arz et gel berq of College VII have yet to be 
| /Oak to London . Brit AL. | | 7:30 and 10:30 PM igri ndon,.d, shia Be han 
inine fashions is probably that classrooms 
| One Way Europe to West Coast / Pena e pee: er “Tegees rt Sa. in Classroom Unit 1 will serve 
J 112 London to LA/Oak —- Ret. Mar 26 Brit A.L\ N-8 College Eight. The question of 
| 114 London to LA/Oak Ret. April 16 Brit A. Ly $149 | USE THE housing is still officially unre- 
117 London to LA/Oak Ret. June 7 ‘Brit A.L. -- $149 ; 1 solved,but is seemed likely that 
I 118 London to LA/Oak Ret. June 17 Brit A.L. $149 CLASS ADS College oe pei a be 
13871 Brussels to Oakland Ret. June 24 TIA $149 | S16 CAPITOLA AV. CAPITOLA 475-SS595 peared Sees where- 
| Spring Quarter EUROPE Round Trips ; 
loi114 LA/Oak to London Lv. Mar 12—Brit A.L. $249 SANTA CRUZ Mearcenwot JENNESS 
| London to LA/Oak Ret. April16 707 ON THE AVENUE erie ego 
| 91318 LA/Oak to London’ Ly. April9 ~— Brit A.L. $249 , | BREAKFAST LITTLE ONE the policies of the Democrats 
I London to LA/Oak Ret. June 17 707 LUNCH and republicans one day and 
| 91417 LA/Oak to London Lv. April 16 Brit A.L. $249 "TWEEN HOUR BREAKS vote for them the next. 
: There is no way for the Amer- 
SHOPPER'S SPECIALS 
| London to LA/Oak __ Ret. June 7 707 k ; : 
HOMEMADE CANDY ican people to control the major <- 
91517 LA/Oak to ee Lv.May 14 Brit A.L. $249 VICTORIAS political parties when they both 
London to LA/Oak Ret. June 7 707 support the same system, Jenness 
I 780R Oakland to Brussels [y.May15 TIA $279 TGs Aah Ao) Seay Watters, a student from 
Brussels to Oakland Ret. June 24 1335 PACIFIC AVE. Scotland, commented “I came 
Special Ja, an Flight 1972 Your Hosts — to America to see what American 
pe n igh a INDA MARCENARO & SON 49 = Socialism is like, and I don’t 
ye LA/SF to Tokyo Lv. June 27 Can.Pac. $399 4] CHARLES, PARMA & LIND ese: much: 

Tokyo to LA/SF Ret. Aug 9 Jet “I see you're opposed to the 

F ‘ sme status quo, but what do you 
| Special Madrid, Spain Flight have to offer if I’m not con- 
| M-7 SF/LA to Madrid Lv. June 21 Can. Pac. $379 cerned with the problems of 
Madrid to LA/SF Ret. Aug 20 Jet 
l Party: 
| on Sean ene Lapleor tn on each rae tne pivcsadetagee : PAUL A. GAUTHIER ~ ean re) nationalized industry (par- 
| dents of the University of California and members of their immediate families. “mt AQ ticularly major industries). 

There ere NO MEMBERSHIP FEES. RE ee o creation of a Labor Party. 
| "All flights vie certificated airlines flying jet equipment. Complimentary meats * 2 o dismantling the war -ma- 
| and beverages served in flight. ; — recycled books chine, callinghomeall U.S. armed - 

oe er ome hd forces and using the available 
| Cal Jet Charters = 3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose R ) : 
| ante Chore Seek Soquel California 95073 funds for domestic concerns. 
San Francisco, California 94123 Telephone (408) 475-4107 o creation of a national, plan- 
or call (Area code) 415 


ned economy. 
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GLASS — 


From Page 5 


Behavior includes tempera- 
ment, motivation, perseverence 
and intellectual agility. 

IQ tests measure verbal abili- 
ty and almost all must be read 
to be answered. Verbability may 


\ not always help blacks to-“‘cope 


\ effectively with the problems 
\presented”’ by an environment . 


\which wants to “keep them in 
their place.” 

In any.case, any person living 
in the -U.S. whose cultural pat- 


terns differ from the white ‘mid- 
dle class may be at a disadvan- 
tage taking IQ tests, so the ques- 
tion remains open as to whether 
they can measure intelligence 
between groups. 

Further, Jensen’s questions 
have been based on test score 
differentials of 15 points. Since 
a single individual may vary as 
much as 20 points within his 
lifetime on such tests, what is 
significant variation between 
groups? 

We may evenassume too much 
when we say IQ tests measure 


heritable intelligence in the white 


Y 
Y 
Uitte, 


From Page 4 

Another press release said that the Cornell University Research 
Library had offered its resources as a repository for the Frobish 
papers. We wrote Cornell. A vicious reply angrily denounced any 
such “rumours” and asked the assistance of the City on a Hill Press 
in stifling the hoax. 

All of this crap was then filed in a file clearly marked “Jerome 
Waldie,” but somehow mistakenly filed under “F” for ‘“Frog”’. 
Consequently, it disappeared from sight until, in a moment of in- 
sight, someone threw it out and a bumbling Freshman retrieved it. 


. 4 4 &b 


Three months later—or one week ago—a conference of UC stu- 
dent “government” “‘leaders”’ met in Sacramento to discuss the vir- 
tues and details of activism with the system (sick). 

At a dry point during the meeting, a girl associated with the 
Washington-based National Student Lobby asked if anyone had any 
information on the Frobish papers. During the ensuing conversation, 
Dan Honigman, student president at Berkeley, promised that ‘“‘We 
will do everything in our power to cooperate with the move to re- 
name College V”’ and that “all available resources will be mobilized 
to substitute the Frog for the Eagle as a national emblem.” 

The next twenty minutes was spent in an attempt to come to 
grips with the issue which so obviously concerned students and af- 
fected the good of society. Agreement was almost instantaneous: 
it was decided that nothing be done pending further action by other 
segments of the Movement. 

As a definite segment of the Movement, the City on a Hill Press 
stands firm on the Frobish issue and our stance is: 

Resolved, that the Frobish File be returned to the City on a Hill 


Pr bage heap. Fast. 
ess garbage heap. Fa (Bernie Walp). 
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mobiles, ceramics, 
leathercraft, 


WANTED AT THE 
BAY TREE 


Do you have pottery, jewelry, 
macrame, 
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population. A study of a mono- 
zygous twin set, orphaned at 
infancy and raised, one in a city 
where she had 2 years of college 
and one in a rural area with only 
elementary schooling, differed 
by 20 points on IQ tests. 

Skodak (1949) has shown that 
the IQs of children adopted from 
“retarded” mothers inereased 20 
points to the normal range, close 
to their adopted mothers, al- 
though those children who scored 
highest in the group were from 
biological mothers who’ scored 
highest in their group and so on, 
so that rank correlation went 
with the biological mother. 

Downs showed that intensive 
tutoring of 2 year olds in a 
poverty-stricken area. brought a- 
verage IQs to 127 while the con- 
trol group averaged 90. 

To be black in America has 
meant for the most part to be 
in a low socio-economic class. 


The greatest numberof gifted 
children in America come from 
working class families, but pro- 
portionally morecome from mid- 
die class families, so there is 
reason to suppose the propor- 
tion in working-class families 
would increase if the advantages 
that money and training provide 
were available to them, Glass 
maintains. 

Dr. Glass refers us to a full 
inheritance vs. environment sta- 
tistical study of mono and di- 
zygous twins, black and white, in 
the Philadelphia school system 
by Sandra Scarr-Salapatek, repor- 
ted in the Dec. 24 issue of Sci- 
ence magazine. 


Three books, including Ey- 
senck’s, are reviewed by Mrs. 
Scarr-Salapatek in the Dec. 17 
issue of Science. She concludes 
these with the comment that to 
further publicize Jensen’s study 
and the work of his devotees is 
to “scream ‘FIRE...I think’ in a 
crowded theater, given the pre- 
sent social climate.” 


candles, 


paintings or any other items 
you would like displayed or sold on consignment? 


We welcome individual or class projects at the 


BAY TREE 


om 


Bay Tree Bookstore 


4 


P.S. Who would like to decorate the turnstiles? 
Any suggestions for detor? Call Erline or Earl 
ph 2711 
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LADS LOSE AGAIN, 24—13 


Special to the Press 


The UCSC Rugby Team 
dropped its fifth game of the 
season last Saturday in a phys- 
ically punishing contest against 
the Santa Cruz Seahawks. A 
crowl of fans gathered at the 
sunny University playing-field 
for the clash, which finished 
24-13, opposition. 

The Seahawk club, composed 
largely of married men fromthe . 
San Jose area, took a quick 
lead, scoring a try and field goal 
on a UCSC error. 

“Near the end of the 
half, however rugger Don Bon- 


hefner put Cal in contention by 
driving through the goalposts a 
penalty kick; the half ran out 
with the score, 10-3. 

The rugby team’s record now 
stands 1-1-5, the players having 
most recently succumbed to 
Contra Costa in a hotly-debated 
loss. The one UCSC victory so 
far was the terrifically-fought 
upset over Stanford, 4 rainy- 
day struggle that demonstrated 
the potential of coach Dan Dor- 
fan’s group. 

This Tuesday the vengeance- 
minded Santa Cruz ruggers meet 
Santa Clara, and on Saturday 


‘will face the highly-ranked Davis 


team, travelling for both games. 


SEMESTER SUPPORT 


From Page 2 


semester system could take with 
‘regards to when it would begin 
when it would end, and how 
much time there would be in 
between. One interesting plan 
now in effect at several schools 
is two “semesters” separated by 
about 4 weeks in which “inten- 
sive study is done in one particu- 
lar discipline. I will not present 
the other possible semester cal- 
endars at this time.. 

Further arguments for the 
semester system are the facts 
that when term papers are as- 
signed, normally a student needs 
an initial period of several weeks 


of introductory class material on 


basic facts before he or she can 
begin work on the paper. This 
(is virtually impossible now under 
the quarter system, for due to 
time considerations, a student 
must usually begin immediately 
writing in order to complete the 
work before the end of the quar- 
ter. Furthermore, it should be 
recognized that under a semester 
system a smaller portion of the 
academic year would be diverted 


from learning to the strictly ad- 
ministrative tasks of starting and 
stopping terms. At present with 
a 10 week quarter, often one 
finds himself spending the first 
and last week of the quarter 
busy with pure administrative 
tasks leaving only 8 weeks of 
real classroom experience. With 
classes getting larger, the chances 
of an instructor getting to know 
a student and being able to 
write a meaningful evaluation 
for that student becomes less 
It becomes far less in a 10 week 


» Quarter than in a semester. 


The consequences of not be- 
ing able to get a needed book 
from the library and the con- 
sequence for instruction when 
text books arrive a week or two 
late are much more serious than 
under the semester system. 

Finally, if the administrative 
costs of enrolling students, re- 
cording grades, etc. could be 
cut down because of having to 
do this twice rather than three 
times a year, perhaps the money 
saved could be diverted into 
more educational activities. 


Tora Okvetta 24 River Street 


(408) 426-2222 SANTA CRUZ, CA 95060 


THIS 


COUPON GOOD FOR 


I0¢ OFF 


The Price of Any One——13” Pizza 
on Delivery from 


P{ZZA HUT 


(Expires 11 PM THURS., MARCH 2, 


1230 MISSION STREET 
SANTA CRUZ——423-0544 


1972) 
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sts a From Page 4 
out that, well, the situation is simply too com- 
plex. We've got to put the cars somewhere, 
uOxt don’t we? 
ess It is time that this ‘innovative’ Univer- 
‘iad sity finally did something really ‘assertive 
y so and creative. We have a great deal of influ- 
ught ence over Santa Cruz’s transit system. Why 
iny- not negotiate with the city for a dramatic in- 
ated crease in its bussing facilities? This could be 
Dor- financed through an increased assessment 
from the students; faculty and staff would 
nce- be assessed, also. This plan calls for the re- 
ee moval of all cars (save maintenance vehicles). 


People from off-campus would commute to 
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it BAN AUTOS AT UCSC 


raised from the aforementioned assessments 
placed on everyone using this mass-transit 
network. 

Although sucha system would take energy 
and new thinking to implement, it is per: 


fectly straightforward, and eminently prefer-' 


able to the crush of cars foreseen as the alter- 
native. Even if not a single extra car were 
added to the present number, this system 
would prove more aesthetically and environ- 
mentally satisfactory, as well as more effi- 
cient and therefore cheaper to everyone in- 
volved. An individual commuter might spend 
two or three minutes longer getting to where 
he was going (although this is open to con- 
jecture). If we are in such a hurry that we 
cannot bear to part with the bother and ex- 
pense of private vehicles, then the automo- 
bile cancer which afflicts this campus will 
eventually kill its beauty. And UCSC will no 
longer be the worthy place to live and study 


‘si school on the expanded city bus service, 
, which would be designed to swell in activity 
during peak travel hours in the morning and 
afternoon. To complement this, the tram 
system On campus would be augmented, and 
y ad- perhaps maintained on a twenty-four-hour 
and basis. The money for this project would be __ it once was. 
with 
i GAY STUDENTS’ COLUMN 
irs 
arter ah 


inces 
ee BY LUITA D. SPANGLER 
ation 
; less seit: 
week Gay -is the latest minority 
group to belong to. The gay li- 
t be- beration front is the ultimate in 
book Avant-Garde political movements. 
con- You can hardly be considered a 
vhen proper radical nowadays unless 
two you've publicly come out of your 
than closet, or at least admitted Bi- 
sexuality. Rare is becoming the 
ative liberal who doesn’t have at least 
, re- one gay person on his list of 
i -be Minority Friends. 
ng to 
three I have notbing against subur- 
oney ban liberals~ Some of my best 
into friends apé suburban liberals. My 


, just so long as it isn’t 
ughter, was their philoso- 
risingly enough it was, 
nd this brought New 
Horizens\into my family’s inter- 
relationship 


Down in Liberalville, my home 
town, I knew of no other gay 
people my age besides myself 
and my lover. This was all right; 


says Europe 
ALL VEAR ROUND FROM WEST COAST 
Round Trip ram $220 One Wayre« $125 
FLIGHTS TO ISRAEL, ORIENT & WITHIN EUNUPE 
Phone 416/ 365-8625 
€.S.€.P, @Bl Woodside Rd. Redwood City. Ca. 9005) 


Mission 


910 AND BAY STREETS 
LOREAL HAIR PRODUCTS——DRUGS 


I had just about resigned myself 
to feeling like a martian forever 
when I moved to a University 
community and found myself 
suddenly beseiged by gay people. 
The funny thing was the fact 
that so many of their faces were 
familiar, so I dragged my high 
school yearbook out of the clo- 
set and Sure Enough. It’s a small 
world. 


Anyway, for those among you 
interested in gay liberation and 
other related topics (and I dare 
any of you to say you aren’t), 
there is going to be a gay poetry 
reading this coming Monday, Feb- 
ruary 28, at 8:30 pm (in the 
Merrill Baobob Room). 


Here’s an example of a gay 
poem for the uninitiated. That’s 
funny, it doesn’t sound gay, is 
already on the tip of your ton- 
gues, but you have to remember 
it was written by a woman for a 
woman, and “by a woman for a 
woman, by a man for a man” 
seems to capture the whole phil- 
osophy of Gay. It’s really that 
simple. 


Relationship 
I 
my lips soft upon your neck 


sing a poem so intense 
it’ drowns my sense 


Starr x Olds 


Fiat x Saab x Subaru 


1025 Water Street : Santa Cruz - 423-8898 


"<The latest fashionable minority 


and burns into my ears 
until I can hear nothing 
but the poem’s silent rhythm 


this is our song’ this poem. 


this poem is of faithlessness 
a continuous spontineity of love 
surprising to both lovers) 

we will sing this song 

of lust thighs 

breasts and reaching mouths 
and dark violent laughter 

and quiet after-moods 

sitting up looking with wonde 
on the face of one 

quiet separate after all. 


this is a poem of rain 


even during the sunniest nights 
exploring fields in the dark 
looking for caves on the edge of 
the forest. 


II 


staring gently at your back 
while you read or write 
letters to mutual friends 

I think of what 

lies written in your mind 
but then you feel my eyes 
and turn and smile. 

if I have on handy 

I will give you a flower. 

do you prefer orchids 

or wildflowers? 

or do you give the choice to me? 


The 
| CAMERA SHOP ! 


119 Walnut Ave 423-7103 
( Custom Processing 
35mm film 
Chemicals and Paper 
Eastman Kodak 
Color Processing 


Student Discount 


10% DISCOUNT— 
ALL STUDENTS 


ON ALL REPAIRING 
Sam’s Shoe Hospital 


| 227 Cathcart Santa Cruz 


COMPLETE TUNE-UPS 


On hy 


PELICAN 


voce whinge 


continues to the 
end of this week 


Hours: 10-5 
Closed Sundays Mondays 


SSIGbE FOR SERIOUS COOKS o EDUCATI il 


SEND TODAY FOR 
FREE CATALOG ON 


YOUR SEMESTER 
AT SEA 


' Academic Credit. 
Financial aid available. 


’ To and from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Sacramento, San Diego, San Jose, Oakiand, 
Hollywood-Burbank, Ontario, and Long Beach. 
Sharing any of PSA’s 160 daily flights is a gas. And 
with our low air fares, flying PSA isn’t a whole lot 
more expensive than hitching. Anyway it’s hard 
to get a ride on the runway. So why not stick 
your thumb in the phone instead, and dial us for 
a reservation? 


PSA gives you a iif. 
J. B. BEETLE 


VOLKSAUTO 
REPAIR 


COMPLETE FENDER 
AND BODY WORK 


FREE ESTIMATES 


Phone 476-6024 


1655 Commercial Way, Santa Cruz 
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Still under $20 & 
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METAMORPHOSIS 


Auditions will be held for 
THE METAMORPHOSIS OF 
FRANZ KAFKA, an original 
script by Wayne Pease. This pro- 
duction will be an exploration of 
the play’s images through the 
group’s dream and fantasy life. 


Performances will be .in May. 


Everyone interested is urged to 
come to the auditions Monday 
Feb, 28, Tuesday Feb. 29, and 
Wednesday March 1 at 7 pm in 
Communications 150. 
COWELL 
EXTRAMURAL 
Applications for Spring qtr. 
Cowell Extramural Education 
Program are now available. 
oe : 


Pick one up at Covell steno 
pool or college office. Applica- 
tions returned by March 1 will 
receive preference. 

LOBBY INTERNS 
NEEDED 


The ASUC student lobby in 
Sacramento needs interns for the 


Spring Quarter from Santa Cruz. 


The lobby is a group of UC stu- 
dents in Sacramento that works 
toward the passage of legislation 
favorable to the University pop- 
ulation. 

Credit for the internship can 
be arranged. Contact Bernie Walp 


at ASUC Student Lobby, 926 


J. Street, Sacramento, Cal. 95826. 


He can be reached at tie line 
code 8" 128* 2026. 


Me 


Summer sessions at the 


California summer. With 
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AFRICA FIELD STUDY 


Possibilities for study in Afri- 
ca for .a 6-month period of time 
are: now in prospect for four 
UCSC students, prefereably jun- 
iors, who might be involved in 
the analysis of a large-scale pro- 
gram being operated by UC Ex- 
tension in Dahomey Gambia, and 
Lesotho. 

Students selected for Africa 
will have to speak French fluent: 
ly. The student program is designed 
primarily to support students 
who would develop a major 
through the field study oppor- 
tunity. 

If the project goes ahead, it 
will be necessary for student 


but vary in length from 


University of California 
offer college students and 
teachers some of the best 
choices of courses, lan- 
guage institutes and spe- 
cial programs for credit in 
the nation. 

Plus, they offer college 
students and teachers the 


its beaches. Its mountains. 
Its lakes. Its perfect wea- 
ther. 

Summer sessions will be 
held at Berkeley, Davis, 
Irvine, Los Angeles, River- 
side, San Diego, Santa Bar- 


campus to campus. Fees 
range from $90 to $200. 
For an application and a 
bulletin, inquire at your 
campus summer session 
office. For more detailed 
information on the other 
bara and Santa Cruz. All UC campuses, fill out this 
of them start in mid-June coupon and mail it to us. 


SOANHHS SSS Sees es sees Se ee eseuRaseseaseneen 


Please send me intormation about UC summer sessions. 
lam a student or teacher at: 
Name 


Address 


City : State Zip 
Mail to: 570 University Hall, Univ. of Cal., Berkeley, Ca. 94720, 


i= TTrrieepiietettftftt ttt 


eueceseseseeosees®g 
AIL ee ery a 


to be in preparatory studies in 
the Spring quarter. 

Support for students will in- 
clude full transportation costs 
and a stipend covering main- 
tenance. 

Students interested in apply- 
ing should get their name, ad- 
dress and phone number to Mrs. 
Jeanine Hardesty, the secretary 
of the Board of Studies in Com- 
munity Studies 237C Stevenson 
as rapidly as possible. 


THIRD WORLD 


A party for Third World stu- 
dents will be held in the Steven- 


son Jolly Room at 10 pm on Sat- 


urday, February 26. 

All Third World students are 
urged to attend and bring what- 
ever they can in the way of re- 
freshments or records. Those 
coning should wear party dress. 


NEW COURSE 


An Environmental Studies 193 
will be offered this spring called 
Natural History Workshop. We 
still need people with interest 
and some experience in the fol- 


lowing areas: entomology, herpe- 


tology, mammalogy, and geology. 
We also need to locate any pa- 
pers that have already been writ- 
ten on any aspect of the natural 
history of the campus or its 
immediate environs. 

Please call Todd Keeler 423- 
6252 or Larry Kirkendall x4271. 
DRUG WARNING 

Drug analysis information re- 
ceived at CONNECTIONS has 
shown that small orange and 
red acid tabs contain 400-600 
micrograms of LSD as well as 
lysergic wastes. These tabs are 
‘extremely potent and should be 


Public auction—21 used vehicles 
(1968 and 69 Ford and Ply- 
mouth sedans and Station Wa- 
gons) and assorted lost and 
found items: bicycles, etc. Sat- 

10:00 am, March 11, 


Cruz, California. Vehicles may 
be inspected at the campus Ga- 
rage between 1:00 pm and 4:00 
pm, March 6 through March 10. 


INSTRUCTION 


Instruction -for individuals or 
groups in Latin; Classical Greek; 
history of ancient Greece, Rome, 
and early Christianity. Ph.D. can- 
didate, experienced teacher. Fee 
based on ability to pay. Paul 
Anders, 438-3093. (pd.3/2) 


KARATE-JUDO Learn self-de- 
fense in a modern studio. Pri- 
vate and group classes. Special 
classes for women. 1226 Soquel 
Ave. Santa Cruz (near Seabright 
Ave.). 426-8800. (pd 3/2) 


Low Cost Instructions — violin, 
viola, "cello, and piano; experi - 
enced teacher. 426-7821. (3/2) 


For Rent in March. One bed- 
toom in a 3-bedroom house lo- 
cated one mile south of Felton. 
Call Bud at 335-4047 after 6 
for details. (pd. 2/24) 


1, 
Pos ta ye 
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split at least two and probably 
three ways. 125 micrograms is 
usually a sufficient dose. The 
lysergic wastes can cause uneasy 
moments during the trip. All 
tabs should be ground up before 
they are divided because often 
the entire dose will be contained 
on one side of the tab. 
EDUCATION 
FIELD STUDY 

Applications for spring quar- 
ter field study in education will 
be limited to 75. Any applica- 
tionsabove 75. will be placed on 
a waiting list. Applications must 
be made in person with Gini 
Bianchi, Applied Sciences 272, in 
the afternoon from 2-5 pm, be- 
ginning February 28. 

The final date for applica- 
tions will be March 17. Prefer- 
ence will be given to those un- 
dergraduates who are willing to 
commit themselves to an assign- 
ment in Morgan Hill, Watson- 
ville, and Salinas, and to those 
students who have had 3 quar- 
ters or less of field work experi- 
ence. Please contact Gini Bian- 
chi, Field Placement Counselor, 
x2041 for further information 


FENCING 


Peter (’’Big Tuna’’) Ashley of 
Stevenson College scored a com 
plete upset by winning the 1972 
UCSC Foil Fencing Intramurals 
which were held recently at the 
Fieldhouse. ‘‘Tuna” fenced with 
brilliance through two qualifying 
rounds of eighteen fencers to 
arrive in the final round of six, 
where he scored victories over 
all finalists. 

Paul (“The Flash’) Dart of 
College V placed second, with 
Bruce (‘‘Low Line’’): Bowen of 


Housesitter available any time, 
experienced, references, call Mar- 
garet — 4294174 room 577. 
Leave me a message. Don’t leave 
your house empty - (3/2). aes 

Typing service. Exp. in disser- 
tation, master’s theses and all 
other papers. Fast and accurate 
typing. Call Eleanor Messer, 688- 
6219. ( d 3/2) 


FOR SALE 


1968 Automatic VW Bug, Re- 
built Engine, new tires and 
breaks. FM radio, sunroof. Ori- 
ginal owner. $950. 336-8528 or 
336-5689. (2/24) 

Happy Irish Setter pups very 
healthy, mellow parents, AKC, 
champion stock, shots. Phone 
426-1745. (pd. 2/24) 


SOVIET "ONION “Camping and 


Driving. July and August, small 


groups, casual style. $1380 all 
inclusive. Call 426-8494 (pd. eow 
tr 2/10) 


Book buyer needs stock. Es- 
pecially children’s books pre- 
1950. Call 438-1881 | (pd.3/2) 
Bernie Walp and Charles Scott 
need a place to live Spring Quar- 
ter. Contact either of them at 
the ASUC Student Lobby, 926 
J. Street Sacramento Ca 95826 
or tie line 8*-128* 
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Please do not feed the animals 


The College V Orchestra-Dance Workshop will present a Concert 
of its combined efforts (see above) March 3, 4, & 5, in the Performing 
Arts Theater. Tickets on sale at Cultural and Recreational Activities. 


PDP DPD OD OD BO @@we@rowwerewweweweaeaas]. 


Covell placing third. Fourth 
place was won by Andrew 
(“‘Crash’”’)Leeds of Crown and 
sixth to Chris (‘The Lover”) 
Dworin of Stevenson. 

It was generally agreed that 
this was the strongest field of 
fencers to participate in a UCSC 
intramural 


GAY POETS READ 


At 8:30 pm on Feb. 28 there 
will be a Gay Poetry Deading 
in the Merrill Baobob Room . 
The arrangement of poets will 
include some fromSan Francisco. 


FORUM SPEAKER 


The Community Forum pre- 
sents as its Guest Speaker, local 
Community organization special- 


ist John Sanchez from 10 AM 
to 12:00 noon Saturday Feb. 26 
at the Unitarian Fellowship 
Church, 6401 Freedom Bivd., 


Aptos. 


Acting currently as a paid 
member of the Planning Staft 
of COPE (Communidad Organi- 
zada Para Educacion), Sanchez 
has been actively involved in 
the preparation of background 
materials for a bi-lingual com- 
munity school project that will 
serve the needs of Mexican A- 
merican children in Watsonville. 

Mr. Sanchez’ talk will attempt 
to gauge public sentiment toward 
local government and will essay 
alternative means for citizens 
to have a larger impact on local 
institutions that affect the lives 
of Santa Cruz County residents. 


. SEND ANNOUNCEMENTS TO: ; 
: Box 639 College V 
s DEADLINE: FRIDAY ® 


TT Cer 


QUARTER 


From Page 2 


(10) Since most specialty 
courses are offered by the col- 
leges, and since the semester 
system would make it more dif- 
ficult to offer these, the semes- 
ter system would weaken the 
Cluster college concept; 

(11) If one is taking a course 
which is unappealing or loses its 
interest—perhaps a prerequisite 
course—one is stuck in it for 
half the year; 

(12) At Santa Cruz, off-campus 
students would have a housing 
problem during either the begin- 
ning of the early schedule or the 
end of the late schedule, since 
rents are considerably higher in 
the summertime; 


(13) Students would have pro- 
blems working during the sum- 
mer. Under the early schedule 
one gets out of school soon e- 
nough to line up a job, but since 
most jobs don’t start until later 
in the summer, one would only 
be able to work for about two 
months at most. Under the late 
schedule one would not be able 
to get a job at all since other 
‘students getting out sooner 
would have taken them; 

(14) A student would receive 
fewer evaluations and get less 
feedback on his or her work 
from instructors; 


A semester system would not; 


(1) necessarily give the student 
more time with his or her in- 
structors, since there would be 
more of them (instructors); 

(2) get the student more in- 


FUNDS FOR FRIENDS 


Friends of Bangladesh, a uni- 
versity wide organization, is hav- 
ing a fundraising sale this Satur- 
day at the Messiah Lutheran 
Church’ on High and Spring 
Streets from 11 am-to 6 pm. 
The purpose of the sale is to 
raise money for the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Refugee Relief Fund. The 
sale is the first major activity of 
the group this quarter. During 


the fall quarter, Friends of Ban- | 


gladesh was able to raise $600 
thiough fasts at College Vv, 
Crhwn and Merrill, and dona- 
tion3collected primarily at the 
Ravi Shankar concert. 

The money from the sale 
will help the construction of 
homes for these refugees dis- 
placed by the war. If you wish 
to contribute any type of salea- 


ble items, contact Sheila Veysey | 


at 688-1326, Cathy Basu at 688- 


1691, or Ellen Gossen at 426- ~ 


6732. 


Spring Quarter 
Reg packets are now at the 


College Offices 


volved in his or her course work, 
since the student would be tak- 
ing more courses and therefore 
would have no more time to get 
deeply involved in one; 

(3) give more needed time for 
term papers. Since a student 
would have more courses, and 
lengthier papers would probably 
be expected, he would have time 
to start his research just as early, 
in order to have the amount of 
time necessary to complete 
them; 

(4) stop the “fractionalization 
of the educational experience”. 
Under the semester system, many 
sequence courses would be brok- 
en up by the summer vacation. 
The number of interdisciplinary 
courses would probably decrease, 
causing the various disciplines 
to be even more isolated from 
one another; 


he people’s pages 


cepted at the door. 


DANCE 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


formance at 7:30 pm 


CONCERT 
Arts/8:00 pm/No fee 


TOURNAMENT 


pn{No fee 
LECTURE 


DRAMA* 


TOURNAMENT 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 


4:00 pm/No fee 


8:00 pn/No fee 


TOURNAMENT 
pn/No fee 


(5) be significantly better than 
the quarter system regarding 
textbooks, since the recently ap- 
proved class preference card sys- 
tem will insure that sufficient 
copies are available in the future; 
(6) allow a student to switch 
courses more easily or shop a- 
round longer, since, under the 
preference card system he would 
have no preference cards to al- 
low him to get into desired, but 
limited, courses. 


We believe that the present 


_ three-quarter system is better- 


suited to the character and the 
goals of the Santa Cruz campus, 
and its replacement by the se- 
mester system would. have re- 
grettable consequences. The 


A SHOW: “DEE-DEE AND BILLIE” (First of four perfor- 
mances) with Denise Leader and Bill Sheets/Studio Theatre, . 
Performing Arts/8:00 to 11:00 pnyDonations will be ac- 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25 2 


Band: LUCKY MUD/Stevenson D.H./9:00 pm/Donations: 
hat will be passed for the Breakfast for Children Program 


Cowell College D.H./Two plays: “AGAMEMNON” and 
“THE LIBATION BEARERS” with students from UCSC, 
Cabrillo, and community members/Dinner at 6:30 pm, per- 


STUDENT CHAMBER CONCERT/Concert Hall, Performing . 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26 


Coed Doubles Volleyball/Fieldhouse/10:00 am to 1:00 


ALAN CHADWICK, Horticulturist/Student Garden Pro- 
ject/“The Philosophical Art of Horticulture’’/Science Lec- 
ture Hall 3/10:00 am to 12:00 noon/No fee 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 27 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
Coed Racketball/Handball Courts/7:00 to 10:00 pn/No fee 


Stevenson College Dining Hall/6:00 pm 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 29 


Crown College Dining Hall/7:00 pm 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1 


SLIDE/FILM-ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 
KIM WOODARD/Fifth and final lecture on “The People’s 
Republic of China Since the Cultural Revolution’’/‘‘Urban 
Life’’/Merrill College D.H./7:30 pn{No fee 


DR. R. WESSON, National Center for Earthquake Research, 

Menlo Park/‘‘Virulent Tectonism in an Urban Setting: The 

San Fernando Earthquake”/Room 165, Applied Sciences 
INAUGURAL LECTURE SERIES 


ROBERT P. KRAFT, Professor of Astronony/‘‘Recent 
Results of X-Ray Astronony’’/Science Lecture Hall 3/ 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2 


Wonens Basketball Singles/Handball Courts/7:00 to 10:00 
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quarter system provides greater 
flexibility in classes and ‘majors, 
and encourages innovations in 
subject matter and _ teaching 
methods. Many of the predicted 
advantages of the semester sys- 
tem will be provided by the con- 
version to the class preference 


card system. Even if the other 
UC campuses do change to the 
semester system, our campus 
should remain on the quarter 


system, continuing the innova- 
tion, flexibility, and freedom of 
academic pursuit which are its 
hallmark. 
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Chicano Professional Educational Committee 
charges UCSC violates "64 Civil Rights Act 


COMPLETE TEXT OF ALBERTO OCHOA’S LETTER TO STANLEY POTTENGER 


BY LUIS DE LA CRUZ 
Production Editor 

A letter of complaint was sent 
by Alberto M. Ochoa, acting 
Chairman of the Chicano Pro- 
fessionals’ Educational Commit- 
tee of Monterey County, to 
Stanly Pottenger, director of the 
Office of Civil Rights. 

The letter is to inform Pot- 
tenger and his staff about the 


, lack of interest that presently 


exist toward the ethnic minori- 
ties here at UC Santa Cruz. 

The letter was brought forth 
when Chancellor McHenry, at a 
meeting with a group of Chicano 
representatives from UCSC, com- 
munity people and Chicano edu- 
cators, stated that he challenged 
the group to file a complaint 
about their concerns for minori- 
ties to Pottenger’s office. 

The following is the complete 
text of the letter: 


The University of California at 

Santa Cruz, its Chancellor and 

Vice Chancellor are in our care- 

ful opinion in violation of Pre- 

sidential Executive Order 11246 

and Title VI of the Civil Rights 

Act of 1964, 42 U.S. C. 2000 

(a), and 45 C.F.P. Section 80 to 

wit: 

1. An overall poor record 
with ethnic and racial mi- 
norities, especially Chica- 
nos, with a total under- 
graduate enrollment of 
4014 students, 145 are 
Chicano (3.6%), 31 other 
Spanish-speaking, 79 Black, 
158 Oriental, 26 American 
Indian, 141 Other and 


3434 Anglo. The graduate 
enrollment consists of 280 
students, 11 Chicano 
(3.7%), 5 Blacks, 6 Orien- 
tal, 0 American Indian, 2 
Other Spanish-speaking. 
The Tri-County service area 
of UCSC reflects an ap- 
proximate 35% Chicano 
population. 

2s There are 335 faculty 
members at the UCSC, 4 


Chicano (1.2%), 6 Black, 
0 American Indian, 1 Ori- 
ental, and 324 Anglo. 
UCSC has demonstrated a 
poor hiring practice of mi- 
norities (men/women), em- 
ployment plans have been 
talked about but so far no 
action. | 

4. There are no Chicanos in 
a middle or upper level 
administrative position in 
UCSC. The highest posi- 
tion is that of Executive 
Committee member for 
College 7 - a new college 
at UCSC to open Fall, 
1972. 

5. The university has not 
made any sincere efforts to 
develop an Affirmative Ac- 
tion Plan to reflect the 
approximate 35% Chicano 
population in its service 
area. . 
There are few programs 
directly affecting the bi- 
lingual community _ sur- 
rounding UCSC. Those 
that do exist are stop-gap 
or band-aid type solutions; 
ie., the Peace Corps/Tea- 
cher Corps program that 
will be moving to Malaysia 
and working the Salinas 
community and an intern- 
ship program that is having 
problems being funded. 

7. A Master Degree program 
with a core component in 
Bilingual education was re- 
jected by the Graduate 
Council of UCSC, with the 
explanation that the Uni- 
versity is understaffed. 


In a meeting with Chancel- 

lor, with a representative group 
of Chicano students from UCSC, 
community people from the Ser- 
vice Area, and Chicano educa- 
tors, the above concerns were 
expressed to him. In reply, he at 
one point challenged the group 


to file a complaint to your office. 


The Chicano Professional Edu- 
cational Committee of Monterey 
County is requesting the Federal 
Government to with-hold all fe- 
deral monies coming into UCSC 
until immediate action is taken 


portion, 
one, of the Neary lagoon area. 


on the above mentioned points 
(one to seven). We request an 
immediate investigation into the 
UCSC for failure to meet the 
Presidentail 
11246, Title V of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (Section 80) 
and the May 26 Memorandum 
of 1971. 


Executive Order 


McHenry has been confronted 


several times in the past on the 
subject of hiring more minority 


professors. At times the failure 
to do so has caused demonstra- . 
tions, such as the action sur- 
rounding Dr. David Baesteros. 


NEARY’S 


From Front Page 


by the city council. Assent of 

the city council to the land 

trade was a condition of the 

Pl anning commission’s approval 
of the project. Thrust IV began 

work just prior to the Fegruary 

8 council meeting, but were 

stopped by the council’s resolu- 

tion. 

Both resolutions passed with 


only one negative vote, Council- 
man Castagnola dissenting. All 
members of the council were 
present except for Vernon Smith. 


Mr. Castagnola raised several 


objections to the project reveal- 
ing his. general dissatisfaction 


with it. “I think this is a 


good start but maybe, it could 
have been better,” he said. 


Castagnola felt the area should 


developed as a whole, rather 
than on a piece-meal basis. ‘“‘A 
plan for Neary Lagoon should 
have really’ been done in the 
beginning, for what we’d really 
like to see in the lagoon.” 


The planned apartment com- 
lex and city park only cover a 
though a substantial 


Southern Pacific Railroad 


owns a large parcel of land in 
the northeastern corner of the 


marsh. 
Along the southern edge, a- 


DEAD SHOTS’ 


BY KATIE SULLIVAN 
Campus News Editor 


“There are two main disad- 


vantages in the way concert pro- 
moters usually handle things. 


‘ 
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EMERGENCY FOOD 


From Page 3 


ter, syrup, milk,fruit juices and 
bread. 

e@ Lunch: Vegetables, meats 
(Money to purchase), milk,but- 
ter, potatoes, rice \and bread. 
Donated food may be delivered 
to the CAB Office 1100 Eme- 
line Ave, Santa Cruz or John C. 
Mello and Son, Lee Rd. and. 
Beach Rd. Watsonville, 724-4739. 
Saga Food Service hasn’t said 
yet how much the recent fast 
will contribute to Emergency 
Food, but donations from fast- 
ing and non-fasting students to- 
taled $120. 

A film is being produced a- 
bout the Emergency Food Pro- 
gram and the people it serves. 

' Program coordinator Al Di- 
Luvidico hopes .that this film 
will focus more attention upon 


LAGOON 


nother large piece of land has 
been set aside for the present 
and future use of the Santa Cruz 
city sewer treatment facility. 
Eventually the sewer plant will 
extend almost to a tall earthe 
berm along the edge of the chai 
of lakes included in the planne#i 
park. The lakes, occupying moj 
of the L-shaped park, would aé 
as holding basins to drain the 


Thrust IV property and that of~ 


the city. i 

If Southern Pacific decided’, 
to build on its property it would \ 
either have to add to the lake 
system, or build an 800,000 dol- 
lar pumping system to drain its 
land, according to Hugh Bikle, 
spokesman for Thrust IV. 

Also discussed at the meet- 
ing was a parcel of a few acres 
owned by Mr. Hughes, which is 
situated adjacent to the park. 
The developers assured the city 
that the level of the lake could 
be kept low enough that it would 
not flood Mr. Hughes’ property. 
Hughes’ brother-in-law, Mr. Earl 
Harris, who has agreed to donate 


’ his small bird refuge in Neary 


lagoon to the park expressed 
his opinion that, ‘“‘sometime in 
the future its no doubt that it 
{the Hughes property] will be of 
some value in the plan.” 

The lakes would be officially 
registered game preserves. 


the prevalence of poverty and 
malnutrition in Santa Cruz-Coun- 
ty. As a “kicker” for the film 
and to draw attention to the a- 
pathy and negligence the federal 
government has shown toward 
the program, DiLuvidico has sug- 
gested that Santa Cruz follow 
Seattle’s example and request 
aid- from another country. 
' To inform people of what 
the program is really about and 
to counter stereotyped images 
of the program, Emergency Food 
has prepared a portable slide 
and tape presentation about the 
program and the people it serves. 
To get the show, call DiLu- 
vidico at the Emergency Food 
Office, 426-5633 or 426-5634. 
The emphasis right now, ac- 
cording to DiLuvidico, is to gen- 
erate enough local and national 
support to make Nixon reconsi- 
der his decision to veto. “We 
really want to get things moving 
in the next 30-60 days.” 
Emergency Food has asked 
the Santa Cruz County Board 
‘of Supervisors to take action 
toward restoring funds or to 
.Pick up the program with interim 
funding. 
People are needed to circulate 
petitions requesting the board 


tg, send a representative to Wa- 


shington to lobby Senators John 
Tunney, Alan Cranston and Re- 
presentative Burt Talcott. Peti- 
tions are available at the Emer- 
gency Food Office, 1100 Eme- 
line St. 

The 420 hot meals that the 
Emergency Food Program pro- 
vides are merely a drop in the 
bucket compared to the need 
for this type of program. Pro- 
ject FIND, the predecessor to 
Project SCOUT, has estimated 
that there are 20,000 people in 
the county who are not being 
properly nourished with the 
food they are getting. 

“Somehow it does not seem 
right that the children in this 
county should have to beg for 
food,” DiLuvidico commented. 
“Have we started this good pro- 
gram only to take it away? 
What can we tell the children?” 


AIM: IDEAL PROMOTION 


“We can’t completely get rid 
of all the disadvantages of com- 
mercial promotion,” said Kol- 
lios, ‘‘there is probably not a 
single acousitacally decent con- 
cert hall in the Bay Area, much 


If so, the DEAD SHOTS have 
other plans. 


“We could bring a first-run 
movie, say, something like a 


less around here. 

For acoustics we will have to 
make do with the Dining Hall 
as is and whatever equipment the 
New Riders have. 

What we can do is get ride of 
the economic disadvantages by 


Clockwork Orange, to the cam- 
pus and show it either free or at 
a low admission rate; or we could 
sponsor a bigger concert that 
needs a wider base,” said Kol- 
lios. 


One: there is the economic dis- 
advantage of high prices, and 
two: they usually work out of 
acoustically dead plac&s with ter- 
rible conditions, giving you and 
the musicians the least possible 
for the most money and effort.” 
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Speaking was Kevin Kollios, 


member of the DEAD SHOTS, 
an organization consisting of five 
College V students, Kevin Lok- 
lios, Chalen Mullins, Kit Perkins, 


David Shearn and Ed Scott. 
The DEAD SHOTS are dedi- 


cated to non-profit promotion 
and their first offering to the 
UCSC community is a concert 
with the New Riders March 4 in 
the College V Dining Hall. 


The New Riders have toured 


as part of the Grateful Dead 
Show for some time. Jerry Gar- 
cia of the Dead has played with 
them upon occasion. They have 
one album out, call the New 
Riders of the Purple Sage, on 
Columbia. ; ; 


operating non-profit. 

Our ticket price of $2.00 pays 
for the hall rental, a cmp, ad- 
vertisement, and the rest goes to 
the New Riders. 

By taking the economic mo- 
tivation out of promotion and 
subsequently lowering ticket pri- 
ces, people have a more equal 
chance to hear music and pro- 
moters do their job as a service 
to art.” 

Capacity of the College V 
Dining Hall is around 1000. it 
will cost the DEAD SHOTS 
somewhere between $230. and 
$250 to produce the concert. 

It is conceibable that the New 
Riders will not claim all of the 
$1750. 


“What we are hoping to do is 
to set a precedent with this con- 
cert, not only for the immediate 
benefit of being able to have 
more of the same on campus, but 
so people will think twice before 
they pay $6.00 for a concert 
again,” replied Kollios to a ques- 
tion concerning the goals of his 
organization. 


As far as future plans, the 
DEAD SHOTS envision them- 
selves functioning as a review 
board of sorts. 

Tickets for the New Riders 
concert go on sale today Feb. 24 
at C & R Activities, the Whole 
Earth Restaurant and the College 
V Coffee House. 


